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and so forth. Sir Walter Scott admits that in 1816 a considerable party in Britain still considered that Napoleon should have been handed over to Louis XVIII. to be dealt with as a rebel subject. Fortunately, though no thanks to our ministers, we are spared the memory of their having handed over Napoleon to the French government to be shot like Ney. We see, then, that there was not the slightest hope of our government behaving with any sort of magnanimity in the matter; though a British prince, the Duke of Sussex, in combination with Lord Holland, recorded his public protest against the course which was pursued. Napoleon, who had thought of Themistocles, and afterwards thought of Hannibal, had appealed, with not perhaps so much confidence as he professed, to the hospitality of Great Britain. He had hoped, under the name of Colonel Muiron, an early friend who had been killed by his side, while shielding his body, at Arcola, and for whose memory he had a peculiar tenderness, to live as an English country gentleman. This, we think, though we say so with regret, was impossible. England was too near France for such a solution. The throne of the Bourbons, which had become, for some mysterious reason, a pivot of our policy, could never have been safe, were it generally known that some score of miles from the French coast there was a middle-aged French colonel who had been Napoleon. Not all the precautions that enclosed Danae could have prevented commiseration and solicitation to so potent a neighbor. Napoleon had been the genius of unrest in Europe; the tradition and association would have remained with Colonel Muiron, however respectable and domesticated that officer B                            65 .gaud embarrassed his master by weep-
